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THE JOURNAL 
RESTRICTION ON CIRCULATION TO BE LIFTED 


AT its meeting on 25 April 1949, the Council examined the question of 
lifting the restriction on the circulation of the Journal. W hile members 
were under an obligation to maintain the rule of privacy, the Journal was 
in fact available for consultation by the public in the increasing number 
of libraries which now subscribe to the Society. It was also felt that the 
Journal contained a great deal of material which is in no sense private and 
which would be of interest to a wider circle of students of psychical re- 
search, psychology, and related subjects than have access to it at present. 
The Council felt that the embargo no longer served a useful purpose, and 
agreed unanimously that it should be lifted. As suggestions to this effect 
have lately been made with increasing frequency, the Council feel that 
their decision will meet with the approval of the great majority of members. 

This is the last number of the Journal to be issued with a restricted 
circulation. Future issues will be available to the general public, and 
announcements of meetings and other matters of private concern to the 
Society, including correspondence on its internal affairs, will be circulated 
separately. 


THE IDENTITY OF ‘JACK THE RIPPER” 


AN EXAMINATION OF AN ALLEGED PSYCHIC SOLUTION 
By. D. J. West 


In the year 1888, public opinion was shocked by a series of murders which 
took place in the Whitechapel district of the East End of London. The 
six victims were all women, and, with perhaps one exception, regular 
street-walkers by profession. The unknown murderer who was believed 
to be responsible for all these crimes came to be known as ‘ Jack the 
Ripper ’, because of the horrible butchery to which the women’s bodies 
were subjected. 

The.unsolved mystery of the identity and motives of the fabulous 
“Jack the Ripper’ has inspired many improbable explanations and 
rumours. Among them is the story, perpetuated by successive genera- 
tions of journalists and other writers, according to which the identity of 
the murderer was revealed by psychic means to the medium R. J. Lees. 

Robert Lees (1849-1931), as well as being a medium for alleged spirit 


- photography and other phenomena, was a journalist and the author of 


several spiritualist books. He was also supposed to have enjoyed royal 
patronage as a medium. At an interview with the Research Officer 
(10 November 1948) Mr Lees’.daughter, Miss Eva Lees, stated that her 
father acted as medium to Queen Victoria and that Her Majesty summoned 


* I am indebted to several members of the Society for help in investigatin this 
case, particularly Mr W. E. Manning and Mr P. Seward. : ee 


* 
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Lees for this purpose on six occasions and through him communi- 
cated with the spirit of the Prince Consort. Miss Lees also said that 
her father received a pension from the Privy Purse for his services as a 
medium. 

The first published account of how R. J. Lees was alleged to have 
tracked down * Jack the Ripper ’ appeared in the Sunday Times and Herald 
(Chicago) for 28 April 1895. Ostensibly it originated with a friend to 
whom the medium had confided the details. The same story was 
reproduced in the Daily Express for 9 and 10 March 1931, and in Le Matin 
for 21 and 22 March 1931, and recently by Maurice Barbanell in Cavalcade 
for 13 and 20 December 1947 and by Mr Hereward Carrington in Fate 
(Chicago, Clark Publishing Co., May 1949). An account differing some- 
what in detail from that given in the Daily Express was included in a book 
Crime and the Supernatural by E. T. Woodhall (London, 1935). The 
author, a former Scotland Yard detective, wrote of the Lees story : 


I have no actual proof of its truth, but during my years at the Yard it 
was more than once recounted to me as I have related it, and I have not 
the slightest doubt that it is true, and that psychic science, even 45 
years ago, was enabled to step in where police work had lamentably 
failed. ... 


Mr Lees himself, in an interview reported in the Illustrated Leicester 
Chronicle for 23 November 1929, confirmed the claim th&t he had traced 
the Ripper, but said he could not reveal the murderer’s identity as he was 
sworn to secrecy. Miss Eva Lees, in her interview with the Research 
Officer, while taking no responsibility for the details contained in either 
Woodhall’s or the Daily Express account (which are in any case conflict- 
ing) maintained that it is perfectly true that her father detected ‘ Jack the 
Ripper’ by psychic means. 

It would be pointless to list all the periodicals and books (e.g. W. H. 
Hill, New Earth and New Heaven) in which the story has been quoted as 
evidence of spirit intervention. Even Nandor Fodor’s Encyclopaedia of 
Psychic Science (London, 1937) devotes three-quarters of a column to it. 
Most of the accounts seem to be derived from the Sunday Times and 
Herald-Daily Express version from which the following abstract is taken : 


One day, at the time of the Ripper murders, Mr Lees was writing in 
his study when he had a clairvoyant vision. He saw a man and woman 
walking together down a mean-looking street. The man was wearing a 
dark suit of Scotch tweed. The pair entered a narrow court, the name 
of which he read. There was a gin palace near by, through the lighted 
windows of which he read the time on a clock. It was 12.40a.m. The 
man put a hand over the woman’s mouth. She was half drunk and 


_ resisted only feebly. He drew a knife and cut her throat and then 


_ inflicted sundry gashes upon her body. : 

__ Mr Lees was so impressed he went to report to Scotland Yard, but 
_ they would not listen to him. The following night a woman was 
murdered at the place and time he had foreseen. 

Qn another occasion Mr Lees got the impression that a murder was 
to be committed and that the victim’s ears were to be cut off. Again he 


we 
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went to the Yard. This time he was treated with greater respect, for a 
post card signed ‘ Jack the Ripper’ had just been received, containing 
a threat to cut off the ears of the next victim. 

On the occasion of the last murder, Mr Lees had another psychic 
impression. He hastened to Scotland Yard and told the authorities 
just before news of the discovery of the body was received. Mr Lees 
accompanied the Inspector to the scene of the crime and consented 
there and then to try and use his powers to trace the murderer. Like a 
human bloodhound he led the police across London to the home of a 
celebrated West End physician. The police were sceptical, but they 
entered and questioned the wife. It turned out that her husband was a 
split personality, and in one phase indulged in the most revolting 
cruelties. After an inquiry before a commission in lunacy, the doctor 
was removed to a private asylum in Islington. His identity was never 
publicly disclosed. 


None of the details contained in the account of which the above is a 
summary are reliable. Whenever the story touches upon known facts, 
serious distortions appear. For instance, the number of the crimes and 
the space of time over which they occurred are both exaggerated.? 
Localities, whenever mentioned, are incorrectly named or incorrectly 
described, and the sequence of the murders is confused. 


The three essential elements of the story are : 


(1) The veridical impression about the ears being cut off. 

(2) The visits of Mr Lees to Scotland Yard and their utilization of his 
powers by the police. 

(3) The identity and fate of the mad doctor. 


(1) A letter signed ‘ Jack the Ripper’ was received by the Central News 
Agency. It included the statement, ‘The next job I do I shall clip the 
lady’s ears off and-send to the police officers just for jolly...’. There is 
no justification for supposing that the author of this letter really was the 
murderer ; it was much more likely to have been a practical joker. In any 
event Mr Lees was a journalist, and the note was sent to a news agency in 
the first instance, so that he might well have learned of its existence just 
as quickly as Scotland Yard. 

(2)-The claim that the medium’s services were utilized is denied by 
Scotland Yard. In answer to a letter from the present writer referring to 
the stories of ex-Inspector Woodhall and the Daily Express, the following 
reply was received from Scotland Yard : 


1'The murders generally attributed to ‘ Jack the Ripper ’ are as follows : } 

(1) Tuesday, 7 August 1888, about 3 a.m. Martha Turner at George Yard 
Buildings, Commercial Street. 

(2) Friday, 31 August, about 3.30 am. Mary Ann Nicholls at Bucks Row, 

&) be he oe 4 

3) Saturday, 8 September;-about 4 a.m. Annie Chapman at H ry 

Street, Spitalfields. 55 yd anbuag 

(4) Sunday, 30 September, at 12.45 a.m. Elizabeth Stride at 40 Berner Street. 

(5) Sunday, 30 September, at 1.35 a.m. Catherine Eddows at Mitre Square. 

(6) Friday, 9 November, early morning. Mary Jeannette Davies at -Millers 

Court, Dorset Street. aL ett, Bow a 

‘ a 


> 
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New Scotland Yard, S.W. 1 

: 17th March, 1949 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 8th March, regarding the ‘ Jack 
the Ripper’ murders, I am directed by the Commissioner to inform 
you that, according to the records in this office, there is no foundation 
for the newspaper stories that the murderer was known to the Police, 
and traced through the aid of a medium. 

I am to add that there is no record of the person named James Lees 
to whom you refer in your letter. 

Signed, 
Secretary. 


In 1931 Mrs Brackenbury, who was then working for the Society, 
visited Scotland Yard and discussed the case with C.I.D. officials, one of 
whom had been keeper of the criminal records since 1901. No-one there 
had ever heard of R. J. Lees or of any medium connected with the Ripper 
murders. Mrs Brackenbury also questioned ex-Inspector Wensley who 
had been a police constable in Whitechapel at the time of the murders. 
He had never heard, either at Scotland Yard or at any police station, any 
mention of the alleged visits and revelations of Mr Lees, although he felt 
certain he would have heard of it if such an extraordinary thing had 
actually happened. . 

In the course of ex-Inspector Woodhall’s account, he mentions a private 
file in the Home Office which is said to bear witness to the truth of the 
Lees story. On inquiry, the following reply was received : 


Home Office 
Whitehall 

December 2gth, 1948. 
Sir, 
I am directed by the Secretary of State to refer to your letter of the 
30th November about the nineteenth-century murderer known as Jack 
the Ripper and to say that there is no reference in the records of the 
Department to the statement said to have been left by a medium named 
Lees and that no such file as you mention appears to exist. 


Signed, 
C. S. Brown. 


(3) At first sight it might not seem feasible that a famous murderer 
ould be apprehended and shut away without any public announcement, 
yut such informed opinion as we have been able to secure on this point is 
raried. 
If it were true that the identity of the Ripper was known to the police 
mmediately after the commission of his last crime (9 November 1888), 
his would be difficult to reconcile with the fact that subsequent arrests 
vere made of persons believed to be involved in the murders. 

113 November 1888. Thomas Murphy at Holburn Workhouse. _ 
23 November 1888. Unnamed man at Bermondsey. See Daily Telegraph, 


: 

~ |. 24 November 1888. We he F : 
ag Taher 1889. Alfred Grey at Tunis by the French police. 
. 


s 


‘ 
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According to the story the murderer was a prominent West End physi- 
cian. In Woodhall’s version, it was announced that he died of heart 
failure, that a fake funeral was staged, and an empty coffin buried. Miss 
Eva Lees told the present writer that she knew the Ripper’s identity, but 
was not prepared to reveal it since there were descendants who might 
suffer. She remarked that he was a very well-known London physician, 
that he came from a titled family, and that his funeral created quite a stir. 
The obituaries in The Times and in the medical journals of the time have 
been thoroughly examined, and no death of a prominent London medical 
man is reported in the six months following the last Ripper murder. 

The claim that the murderer was a doctor is in accord with popular 
rumours of the time which had their origin in the belief that anatomical 
knowledge was displayed in the method by which organs were removed 
from some of the bodies. This idea was supported by the remarks of the 
coroner at the inquest on Annie Chapman (The Times, 14 September 
1888); but the experts did not all agree on this (The Times, 12 October 
1888). 

The Lees story has a certain resemblance to an equally ancient rumour 
to the effect that a Doctor Stanley, when dying in Buenos Aires, made a 
confession that he was ‘ Jack the Ripper’. His motive was supposed to 
be revenge for the infection of his son by an East End prostitute. Leonard 
Matters, in a book entitled The Mystery of fack the Ripper (London, 
1929) lends his support to this explanation but admits that ‘ a close search 
of the records of the General Medical Council of Great Britain has failed 
to reveal that there was on the register in 1888 anyone who could be identi- 
fied with my Dr Stanley’. . 

To conclude, the claim that the medium Lees helped to trace ‘ Jack the 
Ripper’ is not supported by the known facts. Scotland Yard denies all 


knowledge of the medium, and no-one can be found to fit the description 


of the mad doctor who was supposed to have disappeared. 


A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE IN THE ‘ RIPPER’ CASE 
Contributed by W. E. Manning 


A witness in one of the Ripper murders (that of Elizabeth Gustafs- 
dotter, alias Elizabeth Stride) claimed that the murdered woman was her 
sister.~This claim was definitely disproved by the appearance of the sister 
in court at a resumed -inquest. 

The witness’s sister was known as ‘ Long Liz’; so was the murdered 
woman. Both had a black mark on the leg, the result of an accident ; 
both had a crippled foot. The face had been slashed by a knife to such an 
extent as to make identification of facial features impossible. ; 

The most astonishing part of the evidence was the claim made by the 
witness that about the time fixed by the doctors as the probable time of 
death she felt a kind of pressure on her breast and then felt three kisses 
on her cheek. She also stated that she heard the kisses quite distinctly. | 

In his summing up the coroner stated that it had been definitely proved 
that the witness was mistaken, ‘ notwithstanding the visions simultaneously 
vouchsafed to her and her husband’. Unfortunately The Times, cithougi 


giving a rather lengthy report, omits all account of the ‘ visions’. . 
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THE NEED FOR CAUTION IN ASSESSING 
MEDIUMISTIC MATERIAL 
COMMENT BY THE Hon. Mrs C. H. Gay on Mr Parsons’ PAPER 


Mr Parsons has written an interesting paper in the April 1949 number of 
Proceedings ‘On The Need for Caution in Assessing Mediumistic 
Material’. It is based on part of a sitting I had with Mrs Bedford which 
was published in the Fournal for March-April 1947. 

The published portion of this sitting consisted chiefly of information 
inknown to me but subsequently found to be correct. The remainder of 
he sitting consisted of information already known to me and was very 
accurate, but unfortunately was of such a private and personal nature that 
yublication was impossible. 

It may fairly be said that in order to assess its evidential value the whole 
of the sitting should have been published or none, but I thought the proxy 
tems were of interest for study and the S.P.R. has repeatedly asked for 
naterial of this kind. There was no thought in my mind of supporting 
ny particular hypothesis. I made no claim that the sitting was evidence 
of survival, but I considered that it was evidence of paranormal cognition. 

Mr Parsons used this proxy material to test the hypothesis that the 
coincidence of the items given and the fact might have been due to pure 
chance. His ingenious experiment with this material resujted in its being 
ecognised by one of four ladies (Miss A.) as being applicable to her in 
1early every respect. (I discount Mrs Z., as the amount claimed by her 
was small and insignificant.) - 

I maintain that for his purpose the proxy items alone were insufficient 
ind made the experiment incomplete and of little value. 

Mr Parsons says, “ On reading this case, my first reaction was to draft a 
etter to the Editor arguing that the case was evidentially almost worthless 
Yecause most of the statements made by the medium would be found 
ipplicable to the circumstances surrounding many a passing. On second 
houghts it occurred to me that the unsupported statement of my opinion 
vould be equally worthless ; accordingly I devised an experiment to test 
.. 
_ Ina footnote on the same page he says, ‘ The unpublished portion con- 
ained much material applicable to Mrs G., though, in my opinion, its 
vidential value is lessened by the fact that it was not proxy material, as was 
he published section, and that it was not a first sitting. However, the 
juestion whether or not the unpublished part of the sitting was veridical 
s irrelevant to the present investigation ’. 

- Surely it is highly relevant to Mr Parsons’ experiment whether the non- 
roxy material was veridical or not? (Incidentally, although this was my 
econd sitting with Mrs Bedford after a long interval, none of the informa- 
ion given had been given before. I may also add that I am an experi- 
nced sitter and neither verbally nor by any sign did I assist Mrs Bedford 
n her remarks, which were all written down at the time.) d 
Why should there be any difference between the value of proxy or non- 
roxy material for the purpose of this investigation? For testing the 
hance theory there is obviously no difference between the two. Yet 


a 
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Mr Parsons draws the curious conclusion that the non-proxy items may 
be omitted without invalidating the conclusion. 

In order to judge what proportion of accurate statements could fairly 
be attributed to chance, I maintain that the whole of the sitting should 
have been submitted to the four ladies in question. I should have been 
willing to do this privately and anonymously had I known of the experi- 
ment at the time and I offered to do so when Mr Parsons kindly showed 
me his article before publication. 

Had the chance theory been applied to the entire sitting the following 
facts would have had to be taken into account. In the unpublished material 
there were six very apposite names of persons closely connected with me 
and two unrecognised names. Under the six accurate names were nine- 
teen correct statements, most of which were particularly appropriate. No 
details were given with the unrecognised names. In addition there was 
an exact description of circumstances in my home which were not likely 
to apply to most other homes. 

With regard to the published portion of the sitting, the cogency of 
certain of the items was not fully brought out for reasons of privacy. One 
example is item 15, which should have been written, ‘I get the numbers 
four, two, four and two,’ otherwise it gives the impression that the medium 
said ‘ forty-two’. These figures reversed had more than a casual signifi- 
cance for the persons concerned and for private reasons had become a 
byword. Miss A’s comment that the family consisted of four who could 
be divided into two groups of two seems scarcely worthy of being con- 
sidered a coincidence. 

The whole sitting was far more characteristic of the alleged communi- 
cator in subtly private ways than could be inferred by splitting it up into 
items, and unless these inexpressible features can be imported into the 
test its value is greatly lessened. 

It is true that some of the statements in the proxy material might apply 
to many deathbeds, but it was the combination of four specific statements 
which was particularly characteristic of the alleged communicator and 
exactly what he would have wished to say. An experiment of this kind 
depends on whether all this is true for another person. 

I have recently submitted the entire sitting to three persons (one a 
spiritualist and two not) and asked them to make a careful note of any 
name or statement that might apply to them. . The result was that one — 
person claimed one sentence (‘ He is helping John’), another identified 
one name but said the details connected with it were quite inaccurate, and — 
the third could not identify anything at all. 

Unfortunately for the psychical researcher, the main facts of our lives 
are not exclusive to ourselves, nor are our reactions to them, nor are our — 
Christian names, and the same pattern is apt to apply to many people. If, 
therefore, we apply the laws of chance when assessing the value of — 
accurate information, surely we should apply them over as wide a field as _ 
possible in order that we may judge to what extent chance may be said to 
operate? What value would Mr Parsons attach to a Zener card experi- 
ment if the experimenter only counted 40 per cent of the throws? 

Good sittings, admittedly, are rare, and methods of assessing their 
value are to be welcomed, but paranormal cognition does not opeta’ 
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continuously or to order, and I feel that Mr Parsons’ method of investiga- 
tion cannot always fit the case, and in this instance is quite incomplete. 

He may well retaliate that by only publishing the proxy part of the 
sitting I am also laying myself open to a charge of incomplete evidence, 
and on this point I shall agree with him. 


Mr Parsons’ REPLY 


Mrs Gay’s contribution was published in the Journal under the heading 
‘ Cases ’ and with the title ‘ Veridical Information Given by a Medium of 
Matters Outside the Sitter’s Knowledge’. The material was selected by 
Mrs Gay and was presented for study as a self-contained quantum of 
evidence. I made no selection, conscious or otherwise, but took all that 
was published. Mrs Gay made no claims for the case, but it seemed from 
her closing comment that she regarded the proxy material as the kernel of 
the sitting : ‘ Then followed some references to my father and some quite 
unevidential stuff from other people.’ The Editor also regarded the proxy 
incident as the highlight of the sitting, commenting : ‘ It is interesting to 
note that the communications from Mrs Gay’s father were of much poorer 
quality than those from the unexpected communicator. The points 
mentioned were just those which would mean most to Mrs B.’ There 
was no hint of unpublished gems of evidence. Even if there had been, it 
is indisputable that most members would have judged the case on its own 
merits as evidence for paranormal cognition or for survival, The existence 
of an unpublished protocol of whatever quality was irrelevant because ipso 
facto it could have no influence on members’ appraisal of the case. 

For my own experiment I claim no more than that it established that 
Mrs Gay’s case, as printed, is of dubious value as evidence for the super- 
normal, and that it is unwise to base conclusions on an intuitive judgement 
of the genre of evidence typified by ‘ He thanks her for what she put in his 
cofin’. ‘This very minor semi-quantitative investigation once again 
points the need for quantitative evaluation of mediumistic material. New 
methods are being developed. The pioneer work of Saltmarsh and Soal 
(Proc. S.P.R., 1930, Vol. xxxix, pp. 47-184, 266-71) has been excellently 
followed up by Pratt and Birge at Duke (‘ Appraising Verbal Test Material 
in Parapsychology ’—Fournal of Parapsychology, 1948, Vol. xii, pp. 236- 
56), and in this country C. S. O’D. Scott and D. J. West have been 
working on parallel lines. 


THE PIDDINGTONS 


Unoer the heading of ‘ Telepathy by Radio ’, a note in the Radio Times of 
1 July 1949 introduced a series of ‘radio demonstrations of thought 
transference’ by two Australians, Mr and Mrs Sydney Piddington. The 


note described how Mr Piddington, when a prisoner of war in Japanese _ 


hands, ‘ began to study telepathy after reading a magazine article on the 
subject by Dr J. B. Rhine’, and how he and a fellow-prisoner ‘ began the 
tests with quiet cynicism, but within three months they found that they 
were achieving some surprising results’. The note concluded by saying 
s ‘ before leaving Australia, Mr Piddington took part, at the invitation 


Bis: 
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of Melbourne University, in an eight-day series of long-distance extra- 
sensory perception tests conducted from America by the man whose 
article first aroused his interest in telepathy ’. This note, doubtless based 
on publicity material provided by the Piddingtons themselves, can scarcely 
have given any other impression than that the performers were gifted with 
paranormal faculties. 

Four performances have been broadcast at the moment of writing. In 
each, the method of presentation appears to have been expressly designed 
to encourage both the listening and the studio audiences to think that 
genuine psychic powers are or may be involved. Each demonstration is 
described as a ‘test’; the word ‘telepathy’ is frequently employed ; 
emphasis is put on the importance of ‘ concentration’ by the audience 
when they are asked to assist one of the performers in the ‘ transmission ’ 
of an impression ; the Zener symbols are used in some of the demonstra- 
tions and Professor Rhine is mentioned in this connection; and the 
studio audience (as agent) and the listeners (as percipients) are invited to 
take part in ‘ tests —no doubt an effective method of obtaining ‘ listener- 
participation ’. 

The conditions in which the broadcasts have taken place lend them- 
selves to the employment of codes of various kinds, confederates, and 
mechanical aids, and anyone with knowledge of the methods of illusionists 
can recognise, even without being present in the studio, the manner in 
which many of the effects could have been achieved. Mr Piddington, it 
is understood, was an illusionist before he began his broadcast demonstra- 
tions of ‘thought transference’. His wife was an actress before her 
marriage and is said to possess a phenomenal memory. 

At the end of the broadcasts, there is an announcement by the B.B.C. 
commentator disclaiming the use of psychic powers. It is, however, 
couched in very ambiguous language—e.g. ‘they don’t insist that you 
accept it as telepathy or clairvoyancy [sic] or any particular form of the 
supernormal ’. The listener, if he has not already switched off or ceased to 
pay attention, can scarcely fail to be as mystified as ever, a result which it 
is no doubt intended to achieve. After the first three broadcasts, Mr 
Denys Parsons, Joint Hon. Secretary of the Society, wrote to the pro- 
ducer of the programme requesting that the possession of paranormal 
a be disclaimed in clearer terms, but this has produced no result to 

ate. 

The Sunday Pictorial, wishing to arrange a test of Mr and Mrs Pidding- 
ton’s powers by an independent scientific body, asked whether the Society 
would be prepared to co-operate. It was agreed to do this, provided that 
the test was made on the Society’s premises and under conditions of the 
Society’s choosing. As was expected, the Piddingtons declined to submit 
to the test proposed by the newspaper (see the issue of 31 July 1949). It 
is hoped that the Sunday Pictorial’s readers have been enlightened by this 
_ refusal. 

On 31 July 1949 an article by Mr Piddington appeared in the Sunday 
Despatch, in which he describes his wife and himself as ‘a perfect tele- 
pathic pair’. He states that ‘ my wife can read an average of seventy per 
cent of my thoughts when I am deliberately transmitting—and a dis- 
turbingly high percentage of my thoughts when I am not trying’. Mr 


+ 

“ 
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Piddington does not say in so many words that he and his wife make use 
of telepathic powers in their broadcasts, but the article cannot fail to give 
this impression. 

Many members of the Society have received inquiries from their friends 
about these performances. Some of them had heard the disclaiming 
announcement, but in spite of this persisted in their belief that psychic 
faculties were employed. Those listeners who attribute the Piddingtons’ 
effects to paranormal powers may conclude, erroneously, that such powers 
have reached an advanced stage of development and can be brought into 
play at will. The cynics, on the other hand, will be encouraged to cite 
the technique of the conjurer as sufficient explanation of positive results 
in E.S.P. experiments. It is lamentable that the B.B.C., which maintains 
so high a standard in its treatment of other fields of scientific research, 
should allow psychical research to suffer for the sake of entertainment. 


REVIEWS 


Tue CHELTENHAM Guost. By B. Abdy Collins, C.I.E. London, Psychic 
Press, 1948. 257 pp. Illus. ros. 6d. 

Mr Abdy Collins has had the happy idea of collecting between one pair 
of covers some of the most famous cases of haunting from the Society’s 
printed records. The book is an Anthology of Ghosts, and its usefulness 
as an introduction to the subject is self-evident. Those who do not have 
easy access to the Society’s early publications will find much to enlighten 
their curiosity, and many cases in which they may measure for themselves 
the weight of all the proffered evidence. For Mr Collins has successfully 
resisted the temptation of applying the blue pencil, and every account is 
printed verbatim. : 

In an introductory essay the author surveys each printed case separately 
and the world of hauntings in general.. A ghost is defined as ‘ a spectre or 
phantom which haunts a place and may be seen by anybody at that place, 
if he or she has the gift or faculty of seeing ghosts’. But this is battledore 
and shuttlecock ; for, while a ghost is doubtless a phantom, the reader is 
no further forward until phantom be defined. 
~ Mr Collins discusses most of the better-known theories of ghosts and 
apparitions, and concludes that there is at least a substantial number of 
cases that can only be explained on the hypothesis of spirit survival. Of 
this view he is especially confident in summing up the classic ‘ Morton’ 
history, which was investigated by F. W. H. Myers some sixty years ago. 
From that time to the publication of this book, the real names of the persons 


concerned in the affair and the locality in which the haunt took place have. 


never been disclosed. Mr Collins now reveals that the name of the 
‘Morton’ family was Despard, and that the address was Garden Reach, 
Pittville Circus Road, Cheltenham (whence the title of this book). He 
states that the house is now occupied as the Gloucester Diocesan House 
and is known as ‘ St Anne’s’. According to a letter from the late Sir 
Charles Oman to Mr Collins which is quoted in the book, Myers’s mother 
had a house in Cheltenham in the 1880s, so that her son was in a good 
ition to investigate the reports. 


sana. 
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The prefatory essay is felicitously written but is marred by a large 
number of errors, literal and otherwise. At the time of the Cheltenham 
manifestations the phantom was ‘ identified’ with a former occupant of 
the house, Mrs S. A copy of this lady’s death certificate is now repro- 
duced photographically, at page 250, where the cause of death is given as 
‘ Dipsomania 3 months Subacute Gastritis 1 week ’, and she is described 
as ‘Imogen Swinhoe, Widow of Henry Swinhoe, Gentleman’. In the 
letterpress on page 16 these statements undergo some transformation and 
become ‘ Dipsomania : 6 months—sub-acute gastritis : 1 week ’, and she 
is described as the ‘ widow of the late Henry Swinhoe, Esq.’ The names 
of a number of well-known psychical researchers are mis-spelt ; another 
investigator appears as a Vice-President of the S.P.R., a post he has never 
held ; Mr Sacheverell Sitwell is deprived of his surname; and, lastly, 
was Miss Moberly (of An Adventure) ever married? She is described here 
as Mrs ‘ Morley ’. 

But these shortcomings should not deter the reader from enjoying an 
interesting and indeed exciting book. Most of the classic cases find a 
place in it, including ‘The Buried Jewels’ (investigated by Podmore), 
‘The London Lodging House Case’ (Podmore), ‘ The Collective Ap- 
parition at St Boswell’s’’ (Myers), ‘The Case of Mrs Claughton ’ (Lang 
and Myers), ‘ The Experimental Apparitions of Mr S. H. Beard’ (Gurney), 
and ‘ The Chaffin Will Case’. 

The most recent case in the collection is nearly quarter of a century old. 
The others all took place more than fifty years ago, and it must be con- 
fessed that hauntings and apparitions are a poor market nowadays. It 
may be that ghostly visits are 


“ Like those of angels, short, and far between ’ 


and that the vintage years of the eighteen-eighties had to be followed 
inevitably by a long period of quiescence (a situation that has its counter- 
part in the waning of physical mediumship). It may be, on the other 
hand, that our standards of evidence have been so raised and refined that 
we would now reject what Podmore and Gurney might have accepted. 
This explanation seems altogether improbable as a complete explanation ; 
and the true reason for the current lack of cases is in all likelihood the very 
simple one that people no longer realise with what importance phantasms 
and spontaneous cases of every kind are still regarded by the Society ; 
and that consequently those who hear of such happenings no longer 
make the effort to report them. It therefore seems needful and appropri- 
ate to repeat the words of Frank Podmore (Proc., Vol. vi, p. 308) when he 
drew to a close his best-known paper on this subject : | 
We are all alike anxious to receive more evidence, and we are all ~ 
alike prepared to give it grateful welcome, and, as far as in us lies, — 
impartial consideration. In the present stage of our inquiry, at any rate, — 
we are agreed that the elaboration of theories should be subordinated _ 
2 to the collection and verification of evidence. For without a far wider 


basis of ascertained facts, our rival hypotheses are but houses built 
_ upon the sand. 


J. Fraser NIcoi 
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THE ELEMENTS OF Dowsinc. By Le Vicomte Henry de France. Tans. 
A. H. Bell. London, Bell, 1948. xi, 83 pp. 6s. 

In recent decades the powers claimed by a good number of dowsers, 
particularly in France, have included many more faculties than the loca- 
tion of underground water and minerals. At the same time a certain 
systematisation of these claims has occurred, and the general tendency 
has been to interpret the phenomena in physical rather than psychical 
terms. The late Vicomte Henry de France, a notable French diviner, 
gives in this book a somewhat uncritical practical guide to dowsers who 
may wish to investigate with a rod or pendulum such matters as the 
location, depth, and yield of underground water ; the nature of electric 
currents ; the location of underground coal, oil, minerals and treasure ; 
elementary chemical analysis ; the examination of the suitability of foods 
and methods of cooking ; and medical diagnosis and choice of remedies. 
In addition to dealing with all these matters on a basis which is stated to 
be purely physical, the dowser, it is said, may also, in some cases, use his 
rod or pendulum to display psychic powers. 

In considering this impressive array of claims, one may note that 
whereas weighty evidence of the success of dowsers in locating under- 
ground water has been advanced by Sir William Barrett and others, the 
additional powers claimed do not seem to have been subjected to any 
extended systematic investigation by proper authorities, and, indeed, the 
evidence advanced to support them seems at present to be given little 
credence outside dowsing circles. Many of the powers claimed, such as 
that of conducting chemical analysis, would be very suitable‘for laboratory 
investigation, but, as several eminent dowsers have observed, the examina- 
tions of the claims of dowsers under laboratory conditions have usually 
failed to reveal any basis to them. The physical theories of dowsing 


depend on physical experiments which are outlined in the publications of © 


dowsers with some frequency, but unfortunately one rarely finds any 
proper account containing the necessary experimental details (such as the 
magnitudes of physical quantities) required for a serious consideration or 
repetition of these experiments. In fact, an observation of some quantity 
is usually made, the ordinary chance fluctuations of which are of the same 
order as the change in this quantity which a dowser is alleged to detect. 
As many dowsers have observed, instruments such as divining rods and 
pendula are eminently suitable for self-deception, and it thus seems 
possible that a completely artificial scheme of dowsing reactions could be 
built up with no foundation in reality. The German authority, Graf Carl 
von Klinckowstroem, although writing as a supporter of dowsing, has 
nevertheless characterised the viewpoint of Vicomte Henry and particu- 
larly that of H. Mager, who preceded Henry in similar views, as funda- 
mentally erroneous, and their claims and hypotheses as fantastic. One 
notes in the Vicomte’s book a lack of reference to the viewpoint of 
Klinckowstroem, and even more so to the sceptical views advanced by 
A. J. Ellis in the United States Geological Survey paper of 1917 on the 
divining rod, where the claims of Mager are dismissed as extravagant and 
absurd. Thus some writers would probably regard the Vicomte’s manual 
of practical dowsing as one example of an artificial system based largely on 
self-deception. 


ee 
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The investigation of dowsers for water-finding ability under field con- 
ditions is complicated by the uncertainty of the detailed geological con- 
ditions in many cases. One may note, for example, the criticisms of the 
strongest cases published by Barrett advanced, from a geological view- 
point, by J. W. Gregory in the Smithsonian Institution Annual Report of 
1928. Theoretical consideration of water-finding ability is complicated 
by the considerable number of ways in which underground water can 
theoretically be detected. Since dowsers are now claiming to detect 
electric and magnetic fields and radio-activity, and to conduct chemical 
analysis, their claims in these respects should be susceptible to examina- 
tion under well-defined conditions. In this way a proper study of these 
claims could be-made. Without some such objective evaluation it is diffi- 
cult to take seriously the numerous assertions of dowsers found in this 
book. 

A. J. B. ROBERTSON 


DousLes IN LiTeRARY PsycHoLocy. By Ralph Tymms. Cambridge, 
Bowes and Bowes, 1949. 126 pp. 12s. 6d. 
This is neither a work of literary criticism nor a psychological study, 
though it contains ample material for both. It is more comparable to a 
museum of pieces of information carefully labelled and collated, and set 
out in chfonological order. Mr Tymms draws no explicit conclusions, 
though his arrangement of his exhibits suggests a number of powerful 
implicit assumptions. It is plain that he has no vivid experience of the 
strange horror of its own identity that can descend upon the self aware 
that ‘I am I’; and that he takes it for granted that any idea of a dis- 
carnate mind being in contact with that of a living creature must be a 
figment of the imagination. He is, however, a learned and admirable 
curator of his remarkable collection of facts; all of which are potentially 
valuable for psychical research, particularly in its relationship with 
psychological research. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that many 
of the scientifically formulated concepts of Dr Jung are to be found 
animating the literature of German romanticism a century and a half ago. 
Mr 'Tymms’ first chapter assembles data about doubles occurring out- 
side the radius of conscious fiction. Their sinister appearance in folk- 
lore is observed, especially in the forms of vampire and werewolf ; though 
nothing is said of the telepathic incidents, fairly frequently reported, in 
which the image of a distant friend is perceived at the moment of his 
death. The legend of the double is also pointed out in various religious 
mythologies ; as that of the Ka in Egypt; in India where the gods are 


shown reproducing in quadruplicate the replica of a living man; in — 


Greece, Rome, Japan ; and in Europe where the guardian angel is taken— 
erroneously—to be a kind of double of the soul. The» concept of the 
double in magical theory and practice is also described; the wax image 
melted or transfixed by the witch desirous of harming its original, the 
‘homuncule ’ of alchemy, andthe ‘ golem’. Mr Tymms touches upon 
Locke’s unexpected formulation (but rejection) of the idea of a possible 
dualism between the sleeping and the waking mind of the same man ; 
indicates the speculations of Mesmer ; and mentions, in this chapter and 


~ elsewhere, three writers who ‘ saw themselves’. He does not, however, 
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point out the fundamental differences underlying the three incidents. 
Goethe, who was inexplicably heartened by his own apparition, seems to 
have had one of those inexplicable precognitive experiences which are not 
very rare. Eight years after seeing it he found himself in the same place, 
remembered the vision, and realised with surprise that his present self 
was now wearing the clothes in which the phantom had been dressed. 
Shelley felt no comfort in the sight of hisown simulacrum, which asked 
* How long will you remain content ’, and approached him soon before his 
death. Maupassant’s vision of a phantom of himself sitting down at the 
other side of his desk and dictating part of a book to him would seem to 
have been in the nature of a ‘ projection ’, in visual and auditory imagery, 
of the subconscious mind which is the source of inspiration. Incidentally, 
though Mr Tymms remarks that Maupassant died insane he does not 
mention that the malady was not, as the context would seem to suggest, 
schizophrenia, but general paralysis, which has a physical origin. 

The second chapter deals with the doppelgdnger in German romantic 
fiction, and observes that hére as in primitive tradition the simulacrum is 
almost always believed to be evil as far as the ‘ double by division’ of a 
single personality is concerned. (The ‘ double-by-duplication’ sug- 
gested by the resemblance between identical twins, and elaborated into 
concepts of ‘ twin souls’ and ‘ spiritual affinities ’, was equally romantic 
though more cheerful.) 

The third chapter, on post-romantic literature, is still largely German in 
its ambience, though it discusses the work of Dostoevsky in Russia, Poe 
in America, and Maupassant in France, with due reference to the interest 
aroused by the psychological researches of Charcot and his disciples. 
Stevenson and Bulwer Lytton are mentioned in England ; but not Wilkie 
Collins, and the Pre-Raphaelites, fascinated by the theme of ‘ How They 
Met Themselves’. Mr Tymms’ conclusion connects the appearance of 
the double in literature with the recurrence of what he calls ‘ subjective 
realism ’, which ‘ takes as its true hero the part of the mind inaccessible to 


the conscious personality ’. RENEE. HAYNES 


GRAPHOLOGY FOR EvERYMAN. By Eric Singer. London, Duckworth, 
1949. 104 pp. Illus. 8s. 6d. . 

The most important English books on graphology are those of Robert 
Saudek and H. J. Jacoby, both deceased. Mr Singer is an Austrian and, 
like his two distinguished predecessors, desires to convey to English 
readers the fruits of continental research in graphology. In this country, 
unfortunately, the subject has had scant treatment from writers equipped 
to deal with it; the result has been a great many ‘ popular’ works based 
on entirely inadequate premises. , : ee 

The present volume approaches graphology from a more scientific 
standpoint. Character is obviously one only of a number of factors which 
affect the written script. Mr Singer believes it to be an important factor, 
but he frankly admits the others and the study becomes a fascinating 
investigation of these diversified influences. The book will be of particu- 
lar interest to students of psychical research who undertake any survey of 


i 


automatic writing. f . Jocdanses 


; 


outcome, Rhine declares that, ‘ In the question of spirit survival scientific 
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Arter MatTeriaLisM—Wuat? By Sir Richard Clifford Tute. London, 
Melrose. 176 pp. tos. 6d. 

The first chapter of this little book appeared in the Hibbert Journal, and 
was written ‘ to elicit the views of men of science as to the extent to which 
modern developments of knowledge operate to modify the nineteenth 
century attitude towards religion’. But the scientists proved unrespon- 
sive, so the author, though, he insists, but a scientific layman, took up 
‘ with trepidation’ his own gauntlet. 

He concludes that modern science has shown the three-dimensional 
universe, apprehended by the senses, to be but a shadow of the ‘ real’ 
four, or more, dimensional universe, and that it suggests everything in 
existence to be alive—and undying. In his view, science has now con- 
firmed the apprehensions of the mystics and supplies a perfect metaphysi- 
cal background for Christianity. 

The more and the wider are the questions asked by people interested in 
psychical research, the healthier will be our mental climate. This book, 
which is lucidly and simply written, should stimulate the questioning 
attitude among those who have neither time nor training to tackle for 
themselves the works of the scientific and mathematical initiates. 


R. H. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PsYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Vo.tuME XLIII, No. 1, JANUARY 1949. 

Katz and Paulson conclude an interesting survey of the history of — 
dowsing in the United States, which was begun in the October 1948 issue. 
Numerous American experiments are described and theories of dowsing 
are discussed. In conclusion they say: ‘ More research is needed on 
individual diviners, what their attitudes, their background and training 
are. Do diviners have better than chance success? Is there a normal 
distribution curve of success in divining? Why do some diviners know — 
when water is flowing through pipes, while others do not?’ They appeal 
for an expansion of controlled experiment. There are 76 references to — 
the literature. . 

René Warcollier reviews theories of telepathy with special reference to — 
Carington’s work, and presents a variant which he calls the ‘ Association — 
of Collective Ideas ’. 7 

Professor Gardner Murphy in his Research Notes mentions that Dr — 
E. K. Schwartz is engaged in a large-scale collection and study of spon- : 
taneous cases, and reports plans for a dowsing experiment in collaboration © 
with a geologist on terrain where there are no geological indications. 


VoLtumME XLIII, No. 2, Aprit 1949. 

In an article ‘ The Question of Spirit Survival’, Professor J. B. Rhine 
calls attention to the lack of systematic evidence bearing directly on this 
problem, but contends that the evidence from E.S.P. and P.K. ‘ that psi 
transcends space-time-mass relations gives considerably greater credibility 
to the spirit hypothesis’. He calls for a large-scale survey of spirit 
manifestations and collection of spontaneous cases, and proposes th 
formation of special study groups. Without committing himself as to the 
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method has both a problem and something real to attack, and para- 
psychology has a mandate ’. 

Dr Thouless, in a short paper ‘ Psychical Research and General 
Psychology ’, appeals to general psychologists to broaden their minds and 
develop theories which will embrace the new science of parapsychology. 
Not all will agree with Thouless that psychokinesis, prediction, and ecto- 
plasmic materialisations are ‘ well-attested facts’. 

René Warcollier adapts the well-known Binet cancellation test, as 
modified by Piéron, for use in psychical research. 

Charles Waldron Clowe discusses the case of Patience Worth and puts 
forward a new theory. He postulates that Mrs John H. Curran, the 
automatist through whom the writings were obtained, was using inherited 
cells of knowledge, passed on to her physically by some distant progenitor. 


DSP 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THe Brook House Case 


Sir,—In the interesting report of a supposed case of haunting contributed 
by Lord Charles Hope and Mrs Frank Heywood to the May-June Fournal, 
they invite comment from members of the Society, and ask, ‘To what 
extent should such evidence be ignored, and to what extent should the 
hypothesis of subjective hallucination and chance coincidence be stretched 
to cover cases like this?’ Such a stimulating invitation is irresistible, but 
in this guise the questions are unanswerable. I cannot believe that the 
writers really advocate ignoring the evidence ; I see little hope in stretching 
the hypothesis of subjective hallucination (for we know too little of 


hallucination to be able to form an hypothesis) ; and there is no ground ~ 


here for calculating chance coincidence. Finally (to end these rather 
severe comments), does it not prejudge the issue to say ‘ cases like this’, 
for what sort of a case is it after all? We simply do not know, and here 
one may sympathise with the investigators, for it is extremely tiring to 
keep an open mind. = ‘ES, 
To leave these general questions, and to turn to a detailed examination 
of the evidence, let us look at that of the ‘ main witness’ in the case, Mr 
Michael Ackroyd, for here some possibilities seem to me to have remained 
unexamined. : 
One normal explanation has been suggested to me (a suggestion which 
has been made in other cases where unaccountable heavy breathing was 
heard) and that is that it was the breathing of an owl outside the window. 


Some corroboration for the ‘ owl” theory comes from two facts. The 


first is that the breathing stopped when the light was turned on, and 

began again as soon as the light was turned off; the second, that Mr 

Ackroyd had the best opportunity for hearing the owl, as his bed was 

nearer the window than was Mr Sheldon’s. Mr Sheldon heard no 
1 and the breathing off. 

J * 


ecathing ; he was roused and questioned, apparently, when the light was 
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But, strangest fact of all, and one on which the investigators make no 
comment, is that Mr Ackroyd, on the third occasion that night when the 
breathing was heard, just stayed listening till he eventually went off to 
sleep. How many of us could just drop off to sleep whilst heavy breathing, 
of unaccountable and possibly ghostly origin, is heard at the end of the 
bed? Is it not more natural to assume that by this time Mr Ackroyd had 
perhaps half-consciously decided that the phenomenon must have some 
normal explanation, so that sleep could come again? 

If we do accept these suggestions and comments as possibly weakening 
the evidence for a ‘ haunt’ as experienced by this witness, I think we 
may find that our scepticism as to the paranormal nature of the other 
recorded events becomes increased. This scepticism is not quite so 
unfair and biased as it may seem; for, where suggestion is involved (as 
it inevitably must be when a haunt takes place at night and the subjects 
are in a somnolent state), does it not act in a ‘ snowball’ manner, so that 
it is impossible to judge the limit of its influence? 

These views are obviously personal opinions, but however we judge this 
case, the fact remains that such carefully presented cases are of the 
greatest interest and value, and deserve very full discussion. 

Yours etc., 
I. JEPHSON 


OBSESSION AS A SUBJECT FOR EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


Sir,—In view of the discussions going on regarding the value of spon- 
taneous phenomena, I should like to draw attention to a class of case 
which seems hitherto, if not entirely neglected by the S.P.R., to have been ~ 
treated as spontaneous, when it might well be brought on to a high: level 
of experimentation. I refer to obsession. - 

Dr Carl Wickland’s book is well known, and I believe he lectured to the 
medical profession in this country, but I should like to draw special 
attention to two cases reported by Dr Magnin of Geneva to the Inter- 
national Congress of Psychical Research at Copenhagen in 1921. They 
can be read in original in French in the Compte Rendu of the Congress 
or an excellent English translation will be found in Bozzano’s Discarnate 
Influence in Human Life. ‘These are striking cases reported by a well- 
known psychiatrist without any spiritualist leanings. He asserts that 
they are only two of a number of cases in which, by the adoption of the 
spiritist hypothesis, he obtained cures in cases given up by the medical 
profession as hopeless. ‘These cases do not appear ever to have been — 
followed up by the S.P.R. or any similar society. Surely they are worth 
consideration and experiment in this country. I myself have come across 
similar alleged successes in this country, though I have never had th 
technical equipment or opportunity to follow them up. 

In regard to spontaneous cases, I would like to suggest that the case of 
Samuel Bull, sweep, of Ramsbury, Wilts., reported in the Journal for 
October 1932 should be reproduced in Proceedings. It is one of best, if not 
the best apparition cases (as opposed to haunting) ever recorded, and | 


. 


deserves a place in our public annals. 
Yours etc., 


B. Aspy CoLuins 7 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MEMBERS 


Mrs M. P. R. Jones, a member of the Society residing at Sidbury, Monie 
Avenue, East Hills, N.S.W., Australia, would like to get in touch with 
other members in Australia. 

Mr I. Hitchings, 57 Manor Road, Manselton, Swansea, would be glad 
to hear from members interested in the theory of so-called ‘ Astral 
Projections ’. 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


THE 448th Meeting of the Council was held at 31 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 1, on Monday, 30 May 1949, at 3 p.m., Mrs K. M. Gotp- 
NEY in the Chair. Eight new Members were elected. Their names and 
addresses are given below. 

The 449th Meeting was held at 31 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, 
on Thursday, 21 July 1949, at 4 p.m., Miss I. JepHsoN in the Chair. 
Nine new Members, whose names and addresses are given below, were 
elected. Mr Edward Osborn was co-opted to membership of the Council 
for the current year. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 


A General Meeting of the Society was held at the English-Speaking 
Union, 11 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1, on Wednesday, 
8 June 1949, at 6.30 p.m., when Professor Gardner Murphy gave his 
Presidential Address on the subject of ‘ Psychical Research and Per- 
sonality’. The Address will be published in Proceedings. 

The 2ogth Private Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, 23 
May 1949, at 6 p.m., when a lecture entitled “ The Influence of Uncon- 
scious Perceptions ’ was given by the Research Officer, Dr D. J. West. 


NEW MEMBERS 
(Elected 30 May 1949) 


Crookes, Miss M. W., 31. Maungawhau Road, Epsom, Auckland, New 
- Zealand. = 

Gites, Miss J. E., Elders, Masons Bridge Road, Earlswood, Surrey. 

Hart, J. E., 11 The Avenue, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 

Locke, HERBERT, Boxes Farm, Horsted Keynes, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Munp ie, C. W. K., M.A., 16 Springfield, Dundee, Angus. 

Routu, D. A., 102 Philbeach Gardens, London, S.W. 5. 

Tuomas, J., Buck Cottage, 45 Buck Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W. 9. 

WEINSTEIN, J. L., 50 Heathway Court, West Heath Road, London, 

N.W. 3. . ; 


s (Elected 21 Fuly 1949) 


ALLEN, H. Warner, Iden House, Sotwell, Wallingford, Berks. . 
ANTONIEWICZ, J., c/o P.A.F.A., 14 Collingham Gardens, London, S.W.s. 
BAKER, Mrs E., 19 Manor Terrace, Eccleshill, Bradford, Yorks. 


® 
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Brown, Mrs A. S. G., Brownlands, Sidmouth, Devon. 

Lang, J. W., 22 Duke. 'Street, Cheltenham, Glos. 

MANNIN, Miss ETHEL, Oak Cottage, 27 Burghley Road, London, S. Wa 19. 
Wuire, R. H., Ormes Cliff, Deganwy, N. Wales. 

Wuite ey, C. H., 42 Sandford Road, Birmingham 13. 

WILKINSON, C. R., 62 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 
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